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2J *'And in his time he did fpeak unto many men and 
at many conjunctures. Before ambafladors he did 
recite good things of their Kingdoms. In the prefence of 
Kings he made opportunity to fpeak of the people at 
the gates. Unto the people at the gates he told of the 
splendor of Kings. Where Hiflory made a breaking 
off, he reminded the children with ftrong words of the 
valorous deeds of the fathers, and where the voice of 
prophecy fell away into foft found, he became as the 
miniiler of hope and did forecast victory for the State 
and much fullnefs for each man's flore. 

** Thus the chronicles gave him occafion for fpeech 
and the accompliihment of his fayings kept him in the 
minds of men until this day." — Old Chronicle, 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



The written word is ever more than the 
spoken ; so the orator must have his say in 
type. Printing and speech-making are 
magnified a hundred fold and no man shall 
bespeak the end thereof. 

If neither Burke nor Fox is to be heard 
to-day in the British Commons, nor Webster 
nor Clay in the American Congress, it is 
not the less true that there are orators in 
both bodies who contrive to arouse the 
interest or to stimulate the gayety of two 
great nations. The world is growing every 
day more intolerant of mere sentiment, and 
if this be subtracted from the canonized 
orations, what is left? Nothing indeed half 
so interesting as the stipple of a shorthand 
report And yet, perhaps, there is as much 
real sentiment and right principle extant as 
when Burke marshalled his thunders against 
the devastators of the Carnatic and, after 
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6 Little Speeches 

much other fulmination, the Lords fixed the 
status of British virtue by issuing a certificate 
of good conduct to the arch-culprit. 

So, too, we have as good patriots as Web- 
ster or Sumner, and even as great an orator 
as the first might be disclosed were the 
question of "The Union, one and insepar- 
able, now and forever," to be reopened. 
Meantime, as has been hinted, there is no 
serious lack of entertainment for this people, 
and the greatest nation under the sun is 
working out its destiny with a sure pace that 
ever leads to new vistas of development. 

Touching the speeches contained in this 
book, a word or two may not be amiss. 
The Editor (who, by the way, is not Mr. 
Thacher) conceives that few things are 
more difficult than a ten-minutes speech. 
Such speeches are greatly and, it would often 
seem, vainly in request by the afflicted 
senates and congregations of this country. 
The word " Oratiunculae " suggested itself 
as a fitting title for the present collection, 
but it was on further thought deemed 
pedantic. Hence we have used the English 
equivalent, " Little speeches," which better 
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certifies perhaps the modest purpose of the 
gentleman who made them. 

In giving his consent to this compilation 
Mr. Thacher has been actuated simply by a 
desire to string as on a thread some bead- 
stones to mark and memorize events in 
public life. The fact indeed of the nature 
of such records as are gathered here, is the 
best excuse for their presentation in this 
form. 
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2 No society in America has a more honorable, few 
have a more ancient history than the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick. It is scarcely needful to recall Washing- 
ton's letter accepting membership in the society, which 
was read at one of its earliest and most memorable re- 
unions at the famous City Tavern in Philadelphia. In 
this letter, which ranks among the important documents 
of American history, the great soldier pays a notable 
tribute to those Irishmen and sons of Irishmen who 
were at that very time fighting with him the battles of 
liberty. 

The yearly banquets of the Sons of St. Patrick, since 
the Revolution, have usually been the occasion for 
speeches of uncommon eloquence. The speech which 
follows was made at the banquet of March 17, 1892, 
at Dclmonico's, New York, on the one hundred and 
eighth anniversary of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick. 
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AN IRISH GOVERNOR, AN ENGLISH CHARTER 

AND A DUTCH QTY 



It is greatly wise to talk with the past. 

If you will go with me for a moment to 
the northwest corner of Pearl street and 
Coenties alley in this city, we will stand on 
the site of the Stadt House of New Amster- 
dam and the first City Hall of the English 
colony. It is early morning on the very 
last day of October in the year 1683. Our 
ears are greeted with deafening strains from 
a trumpet. Stout-bodied,leather-clad,pipe- 
smoking Dutchmen, stouter-bodied women 
and children stouter than all, square chips 
from square blocks, are hurrying toward the 
trumpeter, who stands on the topmost step 
of the City Hall. Gathered upon the steps 
are the Governor, the Councilmen, the 
Representatives, the Deputy Mayor and 
the Aldermen. A loud-voiced crier steps 
forth and proclaims that the first bill ever 
passed in America by a free assembly of the 
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people has been approved by the Governor, 
and is now a law in full force and existence. 
Amid the applause and continued cheers we 
hear the title of the act. It is the "Charter 
of Liberties and Privileges." 

We hear it asserted that "every freeholder 
shall have his free choice and vote in the 
electing of representatives," and we realize 
that nowhere else in the new world is a like 
privilege enjoyed by freemen. We know 
that yonder Governor has only been six 
brief months within the Province; that he 
represents a king who loves his court better 
than his people, yet we are told that this 
charter of liberties is the joint work of him- 
self and the representatives he first sum- 
moned in a popular assembly. If it be law- 
ful to trace the authority of a free people 
back to its beginning — and it is — if it be 
lawful to swell with pride over the virtue of 
an ancestor or a national patriot — and it is 
— then we here to-night may give thanks 
that then and there was first distinctly an- 
nounced in the Province of New York 
the true idea of popular government, and 
that the enlightened Executive standing on 
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those steps of the City Hall two hundred 
years ago was the Irish Colonial Governor, 
Thomas Dongan. 

On the 22d day of November, in the year 
1683, seven disputing men were gathered 
about a table in a long, low room. The 
room was the council chamber of Fort 
James on this your Bowling Green. Upon 
the table were maps, charters and Indian 
deeds. The question in dispute was the 
boundary of the Province of New York. 
Four of these men represented Connecticut 
and claimed all the land east of Hudson's 
river — land which is now part of New 
York city; land which would include the 
present counties of Westchester, Putnam and 
Dutchess. Three of these men represented 
the Province of New York. Thev had 
been carefully instructed by the diplomatic 
Governor, and acting under these instruct- 
ions and upon the general principle that 
they who ask much are exceeding blessed, 
they claimed for New York all the land 
west of the Connecticut river. The men 
from Connecticut were forced to com- 
promise and their western boundary was 
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fixed on a line twenty miles from Hudson's 
river. A few months more and the same 
diplomatic Governor had forced an aband- 
onment of the claims of East New Jersey 
to Staten Island and the stronger claim of 
Connecticut to Long Island, and thus were 
secured forever these fertile and valuable 
lands. If New York be the Empire State 
— and she is — if New York city be the 
supreme city of America — and she is — 
they owe their supremacy to the Irish 
Colonial Governor, Thomas Dongan. 

In the old Roman days an oak-leaved 
crown was placed on the head of him who 
had saved to the State a single life. What 
honor should be paid him who saved to the 
State its own domain? Sir, I do not know 
at what age of its existence a nation may 
raise remembrances in brass and marble of 
its great men. We have not yet fallen upon 
that time. But when we do come thus to 
record epochs, events and the deeds of men, 
when we shall say, back of this line the 
cities of ignorance lie scattered in the dust, 
and on this spot stood the temple where the 
fire of liberty was first lighted ; when we 
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shall say, here victory spread her wing and 
here disaster fell ; when we shall say, this 
man waved a sword and this man worshipped 
wisdom ; then shall a noble monument 
recite forever and forever the service of the 
Irish Colonial Governor, Thomas Dongan, 
this great builder of the Empire State. 

Mr. President, New York is the Empire 
State. She stands to-day first in the multi- 
tude of her hosts; first in the fulness of her 
coffers; first in the generosity of her people; 
first in the enlightenment of her freemen. 
These are the things which make a State 
great, but which of these things shall keep 
a State great ? History defines a State to 
be a few generations of men traveling in a 
circle. Its course may be predicted like the 
mathematics of the heavens. From wrongs 
to arms, from arms to liberty, from liberty 
to wealth, from wealth to decay — and the 
orbit is completed, There is no enduring 
supremacy in hosts, for they fade away like 
the shadows of things. There is no estab- 
lished empire in coffers, for they are winged 
for sudden flight There is no perpetual 
sway in sympathy, for the fountains of 
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beneficence do ehipty themselves. But in 
the enlightenment of the people is the hope 
of immortal dominion. Not mental culture 
alone ! A people may read and write and 
yet be enslaved. A people may study 
philosophy in the Athenian groves, and yet 
be indifferent to government. Not un- 
common learning, but that common learn- 
ing, that universal knowledge which shall 
teach every man his rights and every man 
his duty to the State. Let the words "my 
rights to myself," and those other words, 
" my duty as a citizen," be written in every 
rubric and recited in every prayer. Then 
shall liberty in our State and in our country 
never be dethroned nor make an abdication. 
As that Saint whose memory you recall 
to-night was passing away, his mantle fell 
on another great soul, St. Brandon. This 
brave, adventurous spirit sought to carry 
light and truth into the dark places of the 
earth and made many voyages out on the 
unknown western seas. In time his mantle 
fell on those courageous Papsefrom Ireland, 
who sailed west and west for days and 
days until finally their wearied senses were 
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gladdened with the perfume of spice and fir 
and flower coming from the land we call our 
Florida. Tradition says that somewhere in 
the Vatican, in some long-forgotten corner, 
sleeping in leathern bags, are the original 
manuscripts which tell the story of this pre- / 
Columbian discovery by thePapse of Ireland. 
So runs the legend. I do not know — 
but this I know : The world still seeks 
America, not for the new continent, but 
attracted by the perfume of spice and fir and 
flower, by the life-giving virtues diflFused 
from the tree of liberty — that tree whose 
roots are nurtured no longer by the blood, 
but by the gratitude of patriots, and whose 
peaceful branches shelter the oppressed from 
all the world. It is in the soil of our State 
that this tree has struck its deepest roots. 
Thus, although our numerical supremacy 
may some day follow the star westward, al- 
though as now more than half our sister 
States exceed us in territory, yet in the en- 
lightenment of our people and the influences 
which spring from the knowledge that is 
power, we shall retain forever the proud 
title of the Empire State. 
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2 Albany was the site chosen for the state encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic, February 
23, 24 and 25, 1887. ^^^ choice was a happy one. 
Rich in historic memories, the city which welcomed 
the first Colonial Congress in 1754, ^^^ which gave so 
many of her sons to the cause of liberty in 1776, and 
to union in 1861, drew the patriotic veterans within 
her gates no less by the fame of her splendid hospitality 
than the spell of those claims graven in immortal 
record. To Mr. Thacher as mayor of the ancient 
city of Albany, fell the honorable task of welcoming 
the Grand Army. 
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THE GRAND ARMY AND THE GRATEFUL 

NATION 



The people of Albany have commissioned 
me to give you, in their name, a cordial 
welcome to the city, and they desire you to 
know that you are encamped in a friendly 
land, that your tents are pitched not among 
enemies, not among belligerent foemen, but 
in the midst of those who know of you and 
of your brave deeds, in the midst of those 
who honor you and love you. Here you 
shall have no need of sentinels by night, for 
we shall guard you ; nor need you by day 
forage over an uncertain country, for we 
shall gladly charge ourselves with your care 
and entertainment 

Our people have not yet forgotten their 
country's soldiery nor grown cold in grati- 
tude for their services. Nor are we of fel- 
lowship or sympathetic kin with those who 
are assailing certain of our literary periodicals 
because of the war articles which so often 
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in these days occupy their interesting pages. 
To make one's self unhappy because men 
still talk of war, is to open the door of sus- 
picion upon one's own patriotism. The 
men for whose ears the name of Aris tides 
had a grating and unpleasant sound, walked 
in uneven ways themselves. 

For myself, I hope the day will never 
come when we shall cease to talk of the war, 
or become unmindful of its lessons. The 
wheels of industry in the new south will not 
stop because we of the old north keep alive 
the memories of the war. Can you imagine 
the Athenians meeting in the Agora and 
calmly listening to a proposition that there- 
after no man should speak of Marathon or 
Plataea or Salamis? Suppose that the 
teachers had talked to the Roman youth 
only on philosophy, and had never told them 
how Scipio conquered Hannibal, or Hora- 
tius held the bridge ? What if the trouba- 
dour had strung his lute only to tales of 
love, or the minstrel sung of gallantry alone? 
It was not Marathon, but the memory of 
Marathon, which fixed the home of civiliza- 
tion in Europe instead of in Asia. It was 
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not the battle of 7L?ira?i so much as the 
memory of the Carthaginian defeat which 
made the glories of Rome possible. The 
troubadour's oft-repeated tale fired the 
crusader's heart, and the minstrel's song in- 
spired the hero of the Scottish border war. 
Some future Guizot, as he traces the path- 
way of human advancement, will declare 
that it was the surrender of Appomattox and 
the memory of its cost kept alive in the 
hearts of the American people, which gave 
to civilization its grandest onward step and 
which secured to the world the fullest en- 
largement of human liberty. 

In the temple of Vesta perpetual vigil 
was kept over the everlasting fires and dire 
evil portended when they were extinguished. 
To your society is entrusted the guardian- 
ship of that sacred fire, loyalty, which, 
while it burns, shall keep our land safe and 
free. At the entrance to the temple where 
you keep your watch stand two pillars. 
The name of the one is charity. Whereon 
the face of the earth is there an organization 
which more constantly patrols that broad 
road between Jerusalem and Jericho in the 
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exercise of the sweet office of ministering to 
the helpless and unfortunate? The name 
of the other pillar is fraternity. It supports 
and holds up the entire structure of the 
temple. 

When I contemplate these three cardinal 
virtues which you inculcate and practice — 
loyalty, charity and fraternity — then to my 
mind the question of your future, of the 
perpetuation of your society, becomes of 
great moment and importance. You re- 
member the story of that other society, less 
strong than your own but bound together 
by close and peculiar ties, whose members 
were in the habit at stated intervals of din- 
ing together in social intercourse. As the 
years passed their numbers lessened, until 
finally but one member was left to keep the 
feast. The long rich table was spread with 
all its accustomed appointments, the empty 
chairs were there, and the glittering candel- 
abra threw a strange light over the surviv- 
ing member as he struggled to his feet, and, 
with the wine glass in his quivering hand, 
drank to the ghostly toast, " Hurrah for 
the last man that dies ! " 
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Surely your organization is too useful, 
accomplishes too much good, to thus suffer 
death and extinction. Who shall say that 
even your work of yesterday is completed 
while upon the field of Gettysburg but 130 
shafts point their marble fingers to the sky 
to memorize the heroes of that battle, and 
when of these but two were erected by 
soldiers of the State of New York ? Pro- 
vide, then, for the continuance of your or- 
ganization, and above all, as individuals and 
as a society, do not entertain that false 
sentiment that republics are ungrateful. 
Forgetful for a time they may be, but they 
are easily recalled to their obligations. 

In the year 1840 the whole of France 
was excited over the final interment of 
Napoleon's remains. From the coast to 
the gates of Paris, from the gates of Paris 
to the Hotel des Invalides, where the cere- 
monies were to take place, the people re- 
ceived the funeral cortege with much the 
same enthusiasm which might have been 
expected had the coffined body risen with 
the sword and standard of the lost empire 
in its hand. Just before the procession 
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entered the church the crowd parted and a 
few soldiers of the Old Guard appeared, 
bearing in a chair the figure of an old man. 
It was the aged Marshal Moncey, the hero 
of the campaign in Spain, of whose army it 
was said: "These soldiers are not men, 
they are either gods or demons;" Marshal 
Moncey, whose fame rests upon his uninter- 
rupted success, from the taking of St. 
Sebastian until the time when he wrung an 
unwilling peace from the frightened court 
at Madrid; Marshal Moncey, whose effici- 
ency as a fighter was marked by the great 
military renown of having killed one enemy 
for every soldier enrolled in his own army ; 
Marshal Moncey, who was just entering the 
army when Bonaparte was born, and who 
now survived him by twenty unneeded 
years ; Marshal Moncey, with bowed frame, 
shrunken sinews, slackened veins, his grand 
old head hidden in the snows of years and, 
saddest thing of all, the beautiful palace of 
his brain deserted of its thoughts, no pic- 
tures on its walls, no people in its halls. 

As the body of Napoleon was borne up 
the aisle to the altar every soul in that vast 
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assemblage was moved to tears — every soul 
save one. The aged Marshal's gaze 
wandered over the audience and about the 
edifice, but it was the dotard's glance, vacant 
and bewildered. Suddenly, as the bier 
rested before him, his gaze became fixed, 
the flood of memory stirred within him, he 
rose to his feet, his face became illumined 
and the gathered mourners looked through 
his brightening orbs into the chambers ot 
the brain where once more mighty hosts 
were marshalling and the battle's din was 
raging. It was not the body of a dead 
emperor which lay before him, but above 
the bier his spirit met in loving embrace the 
greater spirit of Bonaparte, his captain and 
his comrade. It was a great occasion and 
worthy of this manifestation of memory and 
love. 

And so, friends, shall it be with us and 
with those who shall come after us. Though 
we be white with age and almost overcome 
in the waste of years, the sound of the bugle, 
the tap of the drum, the drapery of the 
starry ensign, the services on Decoration 
Day, the magic of a hero's name, each and 
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all shall force upon memory her wonted 
office, and recall to her very centre the radi- 
ance of your valor, the bravery of your 
deeds, the glory of your triumphs. Believe 
me, soldiers, the patriot is never dead. 
The hero lives forever. 
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^ The World's Columbian Exposition is now a 
memory to many and a record of history to all 
time. 

Immediately connected with and bearing upon this 
great event are the two speeches which follow, delivered 
by Mr. Thacher as one of the World's Fair Commis- 
sioners representing New York State in the national 
board. The occasion of the first was the grand ban- 
quet given at the Palmer House, Chicago, June 27, 
1890, by the citizens of Chicago who were natives of 
Eastern and Southern States, in honor of the National 
Commissioners. This was the earliest as it was one 
of the most elaborate functions of the World's Fair. 

The Hon. James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, 
was to have spoken to the toast ^^International Unity," 
and a magnificent effort was naturally expected of the 
great statesman on a subject which, as is well known, 
engaged the ripe wisdom of his closing years. Owing, 
however, to inability of Mr. Blaine to be present, Mr. 
Thacher was substituted and the same theme assigned 
to him, with the grace of only a few hours preparation. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNITY 



The countenance of man sharpeneth the 
wits of man. Two men, thoughtful and 
honest, can not meet and exchange their 
ideas or even their fancies without being 
the better and the wiser for the interview. 
Nations are but many men of many minds, 
and whenever an international exposition 
has brought them together the world has 
grown better and wiser, and evil and ignor- 
ance have lost something of their power. 
Within the walls of this city in 1893 Ger- 
many may obtain from Great Britain a 
nobler blessing than Heligoland, and Eng- 
land may find a thought, expressed into 
form by the deft fingers of some German 
mechanic, which will be more valuable to 
her than twenty Zanzibars. I would rather 
be a member of this World's Fair Com- 
mission and bring about an exchange be- 
tween two free ideas than to effect a royal 
alliance or negotiate a treaty. 
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The old world can learn from the new. 
The nation in whose crowded cities there is 
no longer room for the gentle Uncle Toby 
and the fly, will find in this wide-breasted 
city glorious and abundant parks, the lungs 
of a vast city, and thus a lesson in provident 
municipal government is taught and learned. 

The politeness and formal courtesies be- 
tween nations in their official intercourse 
are more pronounced than between indi- 
viduals ; but it is form, bare and simple, 
etiquette cold and conventional. War is 
made with the refinement of courtesy and 
most bitter insults are conveyed in the bow 
of an ambassador. Walking the streets of 
friendly nations, mingling in the daily, 
natural life of another people, beget friend- 
ship, respect and love. America, since 
1876, has won a better place in foreign 
estimation than she before occupied. 

We may not disguise the fact that to 
many of our people the selection of a site 
for the exposition so far away from our 
coast line seemed unwise and untimely, but 
I conceive that in this selection will be 
found the secret of our coming success, and 
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that we shall have another illustration of 
building better than we knew. 

The foreigner who traverses the little 
stretch between the coast and Chicago, cov- 
ering the space in luxury and comfort in 
twenty-four hours, will return home to 
destroy the books of travel written by his 
preceding countrymen, and to edit a fresh 
and truer history of his journey to America. 
The foreign naval officer who puts his trust 
in ships and princes will here see the hands 
of flesh, and iron and steel, which can, if 
necessary, build a score of cruisers and rams 
in the passing of a moon. Our very un- 
guarded coasts will reveal to him our sense 
of our own security. And here the stranger 
will find a press which is mightier than the 
sword of any national defender, which is 
safer than any naval monitor, and more to 
be feared than forts and walls. The journal 
of to-day is the artillery of yesterday. 

So, sir, I see in our international ex- 
position a grand opportunity to interchange 
genuine personal comity with other peoples, 
which is a better thing than the blandness 
of the plenipotentiary; to illustrate our moral 
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and political progress, which is better than 
our mere scientific discoveries and indus- 
trial advancement; to exhibit the success 
of democratic principles as applied to gov- 
ernment, which is better than the temporary 
subjugation of evil political forces; and 
finally to demonstrate, as we hold each other 
by the hand and look into each other's eyes, 
that the great brotherhood of man is march- 
ing on beneath the process of the suns to a 
complete and perfect triumph. 
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^ Perhaps in all the essentials that confer distinction 
^ the dinner held at Delmonico's^ in the City of 
New York, December 21, 1891, was little inferior to 
the one already mentioned. True also is it that a 
larger degree of public interest centered in the event, 
since its chief object was **To consider New York's 
duty in connection with the World's Fair." How 
nobly the Empire State then spoke and how grandly 
she fulfilled her part in the great enterprise need not 
be told. 

This, the second of the Columbian banquets, was 
given by the commissioners appointed from New York, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Gorton W. Allen and John 
Boyd Thacher. It is needless to point out how deli- 
cate was the task of New York's commissioners. That 
they succeeded beyond expectation is written in the 
concrete results which followed. 
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THE TRUE CX)LUMBUS— THE EAST AND WEST 

Our Nation is charged with the celebra- 
tion of the Columbian discovery because 
we have best enjoyed its heritage. That 
discovery was meant for mankind. Two 
events first catch our eye in the four hun- 
dred years of authentic history made in the 
New World. The one is the planting of 
the cross on Watling's Island in 1492. 
The other is the planting of the standard 
of American liberty in Philadelphia in 1776. 
The two events were remote from each 
other in time and distant in scene. The 
actors were of different blood. The first 
not only made the second possible, but 
determined its action. 

It is with the chief actor in the first event 
that we have to do just now. What man- 
ner of man is this our Columbus? We 
have of him four and forty distinct por- 
traits. Each is a type. No two of these 
resemble each other. He is in mail and 
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in silken hose; he is mild and he is fierce; 
he is freckled like a country lad, and he is 
bearded like the pard; he has the bewildered 
look of one who never had a compass, and 
he has the eye through which alone destiny 
looks. 

You and I can draw him as we like. If 
your Columbus is only a searcher after 
shining gold, he is a splendid wretch. If 
your Columbus is only a capturer of harm- 
less heathens to drag them after the car of 
religion, he is a pious trifler. A man is no 
better than he makes his heroes. The God 
who makes men and who uses men never 
entrusted a great purpose to a mean soul. 
The bearer may not fully know the weighty 
business on which he goes, but something 
of its meaning shines upon him and from 
his tempered visage enforces homage. The 
lonely Genoese pacing the deck of his cara- 
vel, watching for land, and no land from day 
to day, must have had glimpses of the new 
hemisphere and visions of its destiny. 

And so your Christopher Columbus and 
mine is, as his name implies, the anointed 
bearer of a blessing for mankind, a pre- 
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parer and an opener of a new world in 
which man should be free from his brother, 
true to himself and obedient to his Maker. 
It is such a man about whose statue we are 
to walk at this Exposition. It is the tree 
of his planting which we are to consider as 
we eat of its fruits. No section, no state, 
no Chicago can hug this blessing to its 
single bosom. It is for us all. Let all the 
people participate in its enjoyment. 

We do not deny our disappointment 
when the World's Fair winged a westward 
flight. We know that if the unities had 
been consulted, neither New York nor Chi- 
cago would have been selected, but the cele- 
bration of the great discovery would have 
been beneath Southern skies and where the 
ocean sea washes the true Guanahani. We 
claimed the celebration in New York be- 
cause we are the supreme city of the Western 
Hemisphere. We have lost the Fair, but 
our city has relinquished nothing of her 
supremacy. It will be mock humility now 
if we offer to tear down our huts to build 
Chicago's palace. Rather let us rejoice that 
we are great and strong, and that out of our 
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fulness we may aid our sister city of the 
West. 

Chicago deserves our support. She has 
won our admiration. To raise ten millions 
of money for a sentimental purpose is a task 
which any metropolis might approach with 
hesitation. Chicago has accomplished this 
in a few short weeks. Our blood runs faster 
as we recognize this magnificent courage, 
and we would share in her labor that we may 
justly share in her glory. Nothing pertain- 
ing to humanity is foreign to the true man. 
Nothing pertaining to our country is for- 
eign to the true American. We are one 
people, one family. When prosperity 
spreads her sheltering wings in the East, 
the West is safe and happy. When in the 
West the fields of grain stretch far and 
wide, we in the East eat bread without 
scarceness. 

Chicago does not come to us with an 
offertory basket in her hand. She comes, 
bringing us a flag with the colors of the 
World's Columbian Exposition upon its 
bright folds. She asks us to wave it in 
token of friendship and common interest. 
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Let the noble contention between us be 
from this hour which hand shall bear this 
flag furthest in its march of triumph, and 
which voice shall loudest proclaim its glory. 
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2 In few cities of the United States does the Hebrew 
element make for so much in civic life and gen- 
eral advancement as it does in Albany. The occasion 
of the speech which follows was the dedication of the 
Beth Emeth synagogue, in the City of Albany, 
November 24, 1887, one of the noblest temples 
erected to the worship of God in this country. The 
Rev. Max Schlesinger, widely esteemed for his learn- 
ing and piety, conducted the dedicatory exercises^ 
and Mr. Thacher, as mayor, laid the corner-stone of 
the new temple. 
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TEMPLE BETH EMETH-A DEDICATORY 

ADDRESS 



I am deeply sensible of the compliment 
paid me by my assignment to so important 
a part in these interesting exercises. I real- 
ize that this honor is not meant for me as 
an individual, but as a representative of the 
municipal government. This, to me, agreea- 
ble association of local civil authority with 
the people of your faith affords an opportu- 
nity which might not again so appropriately 
occur and of which I gladly avail myself, to 
testify to the moral worth of the Hebrews 
of Albany and to their virtues aud merits 
as citizens. 

Every thoughtful municipal magistrate, 
contemplating and dealing with the compo- 
nent parts of the community, is impressed 
with the use and excellence of some elements 
and with the weakness and hurtful influences 
of others. The virtue of a nation is that 
of its cities ; that is to say, the morality of 
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2L people will never be any better than the 
morality found in their cities. The statis- 
tician is able to indicate upon the map of 
the United States the precise point at which 
the population of our country, estimating 
it numerically by weight, is at equilibrium. 
Its center of gravity to-day lies in Ken- 
tucky, almost by the Ohio river, and but a 
short distance from the city of Cincinnati. 
Beyond to the west are great states absorb- 
ing each year thousands and thousands of 
immigrants, but the cities of the East and 
North, with ever increasing attractions, out- 
weigh the sparse population and countless 
fields which reach almost to the Pacific. 

The nature of the urban population then, 
the traits and characteristics of the individ- 
ual, offer a study both interesting and in- 
structive. By such a study I am come to 
appreciate your people as an element of 
strength and virtue in our community, and 
I employ no language of exaggeration nor 
distorted speech, when I say that it is very 
largely the influence of your good citizen- 
ship which keeps the center of moral gravity 
at a point where it can be said of our city. 
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that it is orderly, peaceful, and obedient 
to law. 

Our tax records show that your people 
bear a very large proportion of the public 
burdens. I estimate the taxable property ot 
the city of Albany at six hundred and seventy 
dollars for each inhabitant, while I find on 
the books of the assessors that the taxable 
property belonging to your people amounts 
to one thousand three hundred and twenty- 
three dollars for every man, woman and 
child in the Israelitish community. Thus, 
figures tell more eloquently than words of 
mine the industry and capacity of your race. 
Your charity is well known ; you give not 
by a measure of wheat or an obolus, but 
liberally and freely. No one of your peo- 
ple is ever an inmate of our penal or 
charitable institutions. These things have 
occurred to me as proper to mention at a 
time when you are erecting a beautiful 
temple of worship in our city, an architec- 
tural ornament to a capital which I confi- 
dently believe is destined to be known as 
the city of magnificent buildings. 

To me there is always something solemn 
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and suggestive in the building of a house 
ifvhich is to be the home of man. It seems 
that something of intelligence, perception 
and occult sympathy must reside in a house 
which beholds generation after generation 
going in and coming out of its portals. 
The ancients had this strange and fanciful 
conceit and thought that some sort of appro- 
priate spirits dwelt in inanimate objects. 
Thus the rod of Moses may have been 
moved by patriotic determination as it 
divided the waters, trembled with fear as 
it supported the holy man to the top of the 
sacred mountain, or shook with righteous 
indignation when on the descent the people 
were discovered turning to a golden idol. 
The studded breastplate of the high priest 
was said by the Greeks, themselves filled 
with the whispering voices of their false gods, 
to be a living thing, and they called it " the 
oracle." The sword on whose point Ajax 
was killed was once in the armory of Hector 
and thus avenged his death. The bricks of 
our houses have ears and we think they 
hear. The very stones have eyes and we 
say they see. If our fancy turns after this 
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fashion at the thought of a house meant for 
man's abode, what lofty reflections should 
attend the erection of a temple of worship 
for the Most High God. 

Every stone of the temple may contain 
a blessing for the pious and obedient, or a 
curse for the faithless and guilty. It is the 
home of the Deity where He deigns to meet 
and listen to His creatures. To each of us, I 
feel sure, the thought has come that this 
house is erected to-day to the same God in 
whose honor the tabernacle was raised in the 
wilderness and for whose worship David's 
son built the great temple on Mount 
Moriah. Our minds instinctively connect 
by the strong cord of memory these three 
events, so remote from each other in point 
of time, so identical in spirit and purpose. 
And these three acts of devotion are per- 
formed by the same people, essentially and 
distinctively the same peculiar people chosen 
by God, led by Him, smitten by Him, and 
to these latter days mercifully preserved by 
Him; an army without a camp, a nation with- 
out a capital, a people without a parliament 
— invincible, indestructible, immortal. 
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Your history is so largely ecclesiastical 
that its religious aspect overshadows the 
calmer domain of its great and marvelous 
literature. If I were asked to name the 
grandest monologue ever composed and 
which retains its grandeur even in the un- 
sympathetic tongue we make use of here 
to-day, I should without hesitation cite the 
prayer of King Solomon at the dedication 
of the temple. Milton said that a lyric 
poet might look upon the wine when it was 
red and live in its ruddy glow, but that he 
who undertook an epic should drink only 
water out of a wooden bowl. Let him who 
would read and study Hebrew poetry touch 
neither the generous wine nor the cooling 
water, for he shall feel himself supported 
and sustained in an upper air of thought 
as on celestial wings. 

The story of the family of Abraham is 
sung with more power and passion than 
are the woes of the house of CEdipus. Men 
are mightier in Judea than on the Thracian 
plain. Ilium and Rome never can have for 
us the interest which Jerusalem inspires. 
The charm is not yet gone. The story is 
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not yet complete. What that end shall be 
who can tell ? You look for one thing; I 
for another; my neighbor for something 
else. The Saxon king, seeing a bird fly 
through his oaken hall, entering from the 
heavens at one window, departing for the 
skies from another, said, " That is life." 
We are passing through the world like the 
bird, with its swiftness of wing, its hurried 
flight. We cannot remember from which 
sunlit meadow we came. We cannot tell 
certainly what fields lie outside yonder win- 
dow for our escaping soul. Only this we 
know — you and I — if we build well the 
moral temple in our hearts which this your 
earthly temple symbolizes, laying each stone 
square and true, and joining each to the 
other with the cement of brotherly love, 
dedicating the completed work to the Most 
High, we shall be safe with Him in the life 
beyond. 

And now nothing remains for me to do 
but to declare the corner-stone of your tem- 
ple well and truly laid, and to express the 
hope that a rich blessing may be upon you 
and upon the labors of your hand; and I 
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would have that blessing broad enough to 
cover all good men in all the world, so 
that there may be fulfilled the prophecy, 
" There failed not aught of any good thing 
which Jehovah has spoken unto the house 
of Israel." 
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2 It was not intended to include any political speeches 
in the present collection, and this which follows, 
forming the sole exception, would seem to call for a 
word of explanation. 

The speech here given is offered rather as a contri- 
bution to the history of the two great American parties 
than as an effort at special pleading on behalf of either. 
It will not be denied that the early tendencies of the 
party of Jefferson and the party of Hamilton have in 
the main continued to mark and differentiate both these 
political divisions. 

This speech was made at the convention of Demo- 
cratic clubs in New York city, October 22, 1889. 
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THE DIVIDING LINE OF AMERICAN PARTIES 

The first year of our organization is com- 
pleted and your presence here, representing 
more than a hundred strong and active 
Democratic societies, is a declaration that 
we enter upon another year's work in a 
hopeful and enthusiastic spirit. No more 
pleasing spectacle can be presented in a 
republic than the youth of the country 
banded together to restore those lofty con- 
ceptions of a free and pure government 
which its founders possessed and which they 
confidently believed would be realized. De- 
parture from those ideals has ever brought 
us evil, and only in their re-establishment 
and adoption by the great body of the peo- 
ple, can we hope to escape those ills which 
threaten and destroy a nation. 

The political societies to which we belong 
are so many schools in which Democratic 
principles are taught and from which Demo- 
cratic truths are disseminated. In this work 
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we deal with speculative rather than opera- 
tive politics. It is no part of our organiza- 
tion to supplant that admirable machinery, 
extending throughout the State, created by 
our party and which it has charged with its 
management. We are neither to introduce 
nor nominate candidates for official posi- 
tions. We are not to loan our credit to 
promote personal political aspirations. We 
are neither to demand representation in 
party conventions nor to seek admittance 
to party deliberations. 

It is not our special province to deal with 
the ordinary aspects of State politics, to 
denounce the broken platform pledges of 
our opponents, or to consider those questions 
of public policy which arise one year to be 
settled the next. These belong naturally 
to the party machinery. Exclusion from 
these things does not release us from obli- 
gations to our party and the public. Indeed, 
if we are faithful to the principles we pro- 
fess, we shall the more carefully assume 
those obligations which we claim are laid 
upon every citizen, and by a regular attend- 
ance at all the primary gatherings of our 
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party, seek to impress upon the movements 
which there have their origin, the broad and 
sufficient principles we have received from 
Thomas Jefferson and his disciples. 

The student will not read far in the first 
chapter of American history before discov- 
ering two opposing lines of thought, devel- 
oping into irreconcilable differences and 
finding expression in two antagonistic po- 
litical parties. These parties centered about 
Jefferson and Hamilton. The party of 
Jefferson is the Democratic party of to-day. 
It believed then, as it believes now, that the 
government is to be administered by the 
people, for the people; that the State is to 
do nothing for the citizen which the citizen 
can do for himself; that the general govern- 
ment is to do nothing for the State which 
the State can do for itself; that equal and 
exact justice is to be secured to all men and 
to all lawful interests. 

The party of Hamilton is the Republi- 
can party of to-day. It held then, as it 
holds now, that the government should be 
kept as far as possible from popular con- 
trol ; that the people are the unenlightened 
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classes; that it is disturbing to the public 
tranquillity to refer to them public business 
or constitutional questions ; that the rights 
of the many should be forgotten in the 
privileges granted the few. The Demo- 
cratic party welcomed the oppressed from 
other lands. The anti-Democratic party 
passed the Alien acts to drive them from 
our shores. The Democratic party pledged 
itself to secure freedom of speech and lib- 
erty to the press. The anti- Democratic 
party denied the right of a citizen or public 
journal to criticise the officers of the govern- 
ment, and enacted the hateful sedition laws. 
Hostility to that party was made treason 
to the State. There is wanting in the prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party nothing 
essential to a republic. There is lacking 
in the principles of the Republican party 
nothing essential to a monarchy. 

Philosophical writers from Fisher Ames 
to Emerson have awarded the better ab- 
stract cause to the advocates of Democracy, 
and the opposition has been forced to con- 
fess itself as against some men or against 
some classes of men belonging to the party. 
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rather than against the party principles — as 
if personality or nationality could make a 
principle or kill a truth. The individual, 
of course, is identified with the cause. In 
every generation there has been some great 
soul who represented in himself the princi- 
ples of Democracy, and whose privilege it 
has been, in the confusion of battle and the 
disorder of events, to bear aloft its banner. 
Thomas Jefferson handed over this sacred 
emblem to Martin Van Buren ; Martin Van 
Buren entrusted it to Samuel J. Tilden, and 
before the great sage closed his eyes in death, 
he saw it safely in the hands of Grover 
Cleveland, who, calm, contained and confi- 
dent in defeat, as in the first hour of vic- 
tory, presents it to the world as a symbol 
of the grandest system of political truths it 
has ever known. 

These opposing lines of thought have 
controlled completely the administration 
entrusted to the two parties. One knows 
instinctively that under Democratic guid- 
ance the government will be simple and 
economical. This simplicity and economy, 
however, have never been at the expense 
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of the growth and progress of the country, 
in testimony of which we may safely call as 
witnesses those mighty western states which 
owe their birthright to the ascendency of 
the Democratic party, and which I prophesy, 
will soon repay their obligation by adopting 
its faith. Right there, mark you the differ- 
ence between these two political forces. 
The Democratic party gave to the country 
all that land now occupied by those states. 
The Republican party in a single decade of 
years took from this domain, belonging to 
the people, more than 242,976 square miles, 
or more than five times the area of the state 
of New York and gave them to the rail- 
roads. 

The hand of Hamilton inclined the twig 
of the Republican tree, and to-day beneath 
its narrow arms there is room only for the 
protection of centralized powers. Jefferson 
planted the Democratic tree and directed its 
early growth, and now under its beneficent 
and wide-spreading boughs are sheltered 
many centers of influences, powers and lib- 
erties. No Empire, no centralized form of 
government, shall find an abiding place 
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near to its roots or under its brave branches. 
Beneath that tree is abundant space for 
many states which shall belong to a free 
and lasting Republic. 



» 
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2 To Albanians the ^yt following speeches made by 
John Boyd Thacher, then mayor for the first time, 
have a special and enduring interest, because of their 
association with the Bi-centenary which took place in 
mid-July of the year 1886. 

The two hundredth anniversary of the granting of 
the civic charter to the ancient town of Albany by the 
worshipful governor, Thomas Dongan, was marked by 
exercises of a novel and interesting character. The 
whole people took part in the processions and public 
meetings, in which every phase of historic interest 
through which the old city had passed, was dignified 
by oration, sung in poem, or illustrated by tableau. 
Nor was the occasion wanting in the presence of the 
great to give it an importance beyond the ordinary. 
President Cleveland, Secretaries Whitney, Bayard and 
Manning, Governor Hill, state senators and represen- 
tives and others prominent in official life, joined with 
the people in the program of celebration. 

The first speech here given is that made by Mayor 
Thacher in welcoming the envoys from Holland, 
Dr. T. H. Blom Coster, representing officially the 
government of Holland and the city of Amsterdam, 
Chevalier J. Antonius de Jonge and Mr. Hermanus 
J. Costa, deputed to convey the congratulations of the 
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University of Leyden. These ambassadors brought 
many rare manuscript books and pictures relating to 
their country and presented them with much form and 
ceremony to the city of Albany. 



7^ 
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THE DUTCH LEAVEN IN AMEEUCAN 
PATRIOTISM 



As the chief magistrate of this ancient 
city I bid you a hearty welcome. We are 
not so narrowed by our own importance as 
to be forgetful of our honorable ancestry, 
and your presence with us, clothed as you 
are with official dignity, makes us deeply 
sensible of the honor which the government 
of the Netherlands confers upon us. We 
thank you for these valuable and interesting 
volumes relating to the chief city of your 
country, a city which once christened with 
its own name the chief city of our own land. 
We shall keep these books as very precious 
things, and their possession and the posses- 
sion of these addresses shall keep us in con- 
stant memory not only of the courtesy and 
friendly interest of the Netherlands, Am- 
sterdam and the University of Leyden, but 
of the pleasant gift-bearers whom the pres- 
ent occasion makes known to us. 
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Gentlemen, it needs no token of material 
form, no offering of intrinsic value, no costly 
remembrance, to tell us you were thinking 
of our city and its origin at this hour when 
we are rounding a most important and in- 
teresting period in our municipal existence. 
We never think of our own origin, but we sing 
the praises of the Netherlands. We recog- 
nize in the commercial activity, in the sturdy 
independence and indomitable will of the 
mother country, those elements of charac- 
ter which in the New Netherlands wrought 
mighty works and which have preserved for 
us and incorporated into our national life 
many of those public and civic virtues we 
believe we possess. Industry you gave us 
as an inheritance. That love for fairness 
which demands and imparts justice, came 
to us largely from the Low Countries. 
Liberty and tolerance run in our veins, 
mixed with our Dutch blood. The tireless, 
dogged insistence upon freedom, right and 
truth with which William the Silent, three 
hundred years ago, worked out the inde- 
pendence of the Netherlands, preserved 
these principles for two centuries as mighty 
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tools which in the hands of Holland and 
Dutch descendants helped work out the in- 
dependence of America. 

Gentlemen, in your beautiful city of The 
Hague, in that many-sided tower which 
adorns the greatest of your churches, are 
hung thirty-eight bells. These bells ring 
out over the canals and through the linden 
trees and fall on the ears of stranger and 
traveler within your walls, with pleasant 
melody and friendly greeting. The light 
of this very day was ushered into our city 
with thirty-eight guns. These guns were 
intended to welcome and salute you, but 
they had another and higher significance. 
They represented the thirty-eight states 
which are strongly interwoven into our 
American Union. It was here, in this 
Dutch city, that the Union was first sug- 
gested one hundred and thirty- two years 
ago. Your country gave us many of the 
tools with which in this new world we have 
builded our present municipal and national 
structures. If we have used these tools 
well, wisely, successfully, let us rejoice to- 
gether and share in the glory. 
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Gentlemen, we feel highly honored that 
not only the government of Holland and 
the municipality of Amsterdam should so 
highly consider us, but that the great Uni- 
versity of Leyden, which is a century older 
than our own city, and which has given to 
the world men who have thought out for it 
great thoughts, and who in science, philos- 
ophy and literature, have opened new paths 
and smoothed old ways, should have like- 
wise so greatly honored us. Again I bid 
you welcome, and in the name of our city 
desire you to convey our thanks and hearty 
appreciation of their courtesy and good 
will to the authorities of The Hague, the 
city of Amsterdam and the University of 
Leyden. 



$ 
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2 One of the most striking incidents of the Bi-centen- 
ary was the visit to Albany of the Caughnawaga 
Indians. Mayor Thacher received them at the City 
Hall and Chief Joseph Skye acted as interpreter, trans- 
lating into Iroquois the remarks of the mayor. Joseph 
Fisher, a young man of the tribe, responded in the 
same dialect. 
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THE IROQUOIS- A REMNANT OF A PEOPLE 



Chiefs, many moons ago, almost more 
than you can count with the beads upon 
your wampum belt, your fathers gave a 
hospitable welcome and the hand of friend- 
ship to our fathers as they landed on these 
shores. It is now our turn to greet you 
and give you our welcome. Then we were 
few in numbers, while you were like the 
leaves of the forest. Then we were weak, 
while you were strong, and with th^weap 
on, the tomahawk, so dreaded by the 
whites, you could easily have destroyed us. 
Instead of that you passed us the pipe of 
peace and bade us be your friends. We 
can do no less now than to call you friends, 
extend to you the hospitalities of our city, 
and assign you an important part in our 
festivities. 

Chiefs, we are in the enjoyment of a form 
of government which is as peculiar as it is 
strong and enduring. It is a single nation 
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made up of many states, bound together 
by one indissoluble tie. This idea of a 
Union was foreshadowed by your own con- 
federation of the Five Nations. The truth 
that in union strength is found, was not 
taught you by white faces, was not revealed 
to you by the men of Europe. Long be- 
fore a white man visited these shores — yea, 
two centuries at least before this place was 
settled — the great league of the Iroquois 
was established. What a power it made 
the Five Nations ! 

And what a history you have withal ! 
Your poet sings your legendary myths and 
tells in strange cadence of the marvelous 
bird which destroyed Hiawatha's only 
daughter. Your people repeat still the 
national tale of Ta-oun-ye-watha and his 
birch bark canoe as they floated down the 
Mohawk to the Canienga town. And our 
people tell the story — and shall tell it until 
virtue ceases to be interesting to our kind 
and we grow weary of constancy and truth — 
the story of Indian faith and fidelity. 

Our ancestors found in your people a 
race with whom a promise was kept with 
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all the exaction of necessity, and with whom 
constancy to a plighted word was as impera- 
tive as destiny. 

Among all the memories of the past re- 
vived by your visit here, there is nothing 
more satisfactory to us, nothing which speaks 
more clearly of the pleasant relations which 
existed between your people and ours in the 
middle of the seventeenth century than the 
fact that in all our dealings with you, in all 
our acquisitions of land, we robbed you ot 
nothing, but paid for what we got. And with 
the purchase we obtained what gold and sil- 
ver could not buy, and what was of infi- 
nitely more value to us — the confidence 
and friendship of the Indian. 

Therefore, your presence here now, and 
the knowledge that you will tarry with us 
during our celebration and join with us in 
our ceremonies, is a source of congratula- 
tion with our people, and I speak for all of 
them when I declare again that you are very, 
very welcome. 
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2 Thursday, July 22, was Bi-centenary day proper, 
opening at sun-rise with a salute of two hundred 
guns fired from different points, to mark the years of 
Albany's chartered existence. 

After the grand parade, the most important feature 
of the day was the public meeting in the afternoon at 
the rink on Lark street. Governor Hill was the orator 
of the occasion and Mr. William H. McElroy the poet. 
Mayor Thacher presided, delivering the introductory 
which follows. President Cleveland and Secretaries 
Bayard and Whitney spoke briefly. 

In the evening there was a reunion of the members 
of the state legislature at the Delavan, and a municipal 
reception in honor of President Cleveland, Secretaries 
Manning, Bayard and Whitney, in the senate chamber. 
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ALBANY AND AMERICAN LIBERTY 



Back of Albany to-day lie two hundred 
years of municipal history. Behind these 
two hundred are two and seventy other years 
of recorded and authentic events. Back of 
these two and seventy years, enshrouded in 
mist and cloud, are the uncertain forms and 
shadowy shapes of the years which belong 
to the beginning of our ancient town. We 
lay our hands upon our first charter and 
we touch one of the oldest municipal docu- 
ments in America. 

It shall be the task of the student of 
chronology to establish the date when the 
first men of Europe occupied this site. 
We can with confidence claim an older 
history than the Puritan colony. James- 
town died intestate, and there is now no 
place to dispute our title until we reach on 
the southern coast what was once the Span- 
ish possessions. 

This river of ours, which seemed to flow 
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from out the mouth of the great north, 
allured the early navigators up its course 
with the hope that it was an easy road to 
Asia. It was no siren song, and though the 
navigator failed to interpret it correctly, it 
sang to him of a beautiful country, of a 
rich land, of beaver skin and trade. His 
report brought to this hillside men honest 
and industrious, who kept a simple faith 
and wrought a determined work. 

It was for a home somewhere about the 
Hudson that the Puritans in February, 1620, 
made a bargain with the Prince of Orange. 
The patent, for some reason, was not granted, 
and the less hospitable New England shore 
received them some months later. We lost 
the Puritans, but we gained the Dutchmen, 
and while in some respects our history may 
not be as stirring or as eventful as theirs, our 
records make no mention of Salem burnings 
or of Quaker scourgings. If witches were 
among us they walked the earth or rode the 
air unmolested and the Quaker, unreviled, 
went about his peaceful way. 

If ancientness of days was all our claim 
for distinction and honor, we should merit 
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no great memorial. Our warrant for renown 
is based on the good report those days have 
borne to the judgment place of the world. 
The philosopher has observed that history 
is made up of distinct and advancing moves, 
like those in a game of chess. In the mak- 
ing of American history Albany has been 
an important piece upon the board, and has 
been the castle which more than once has 
checked the course of kings. Our Dutch 
city stood like a mighty fortress against the 
French, shielding and protecting the English 
in New York and in New England. When 
the Dutch gave in their allegiance to Eng- 
lish rule, they transferred with it the friend- 
ship of the Five Nations and effected new 
and lasting treaties. 

Whoever reads American history must 
observe the great importance of this alliance 
with the Iroquois. They acted as guides, 
as scouts, as skirmishers. Again and again 
these friendly relation^ were strained and 
nearly sundered by indiscreet and selfish 
men, and the inhabitants of Albany were 
frequent but always successful peacemakers. 
There never was a year from the first settle- 
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ment until the middle of the eighteenth 
century in which a war with the Iroquois 
would not have meant French ascendency 
and a changed destiny for America. Albany 
was the key to the situation in the great 
game of war. 

It is given to others this day to speak of 
our city's worth and to tell her glories. I 
would add to the chaplet to be laid upon 
her brow a single tribute. 

Here in the year 1754 was assembled the 
first colonial congress. Province and colony 
sent their delegates to consider a confedera- 
tion of eleven of the states. That was a 
memorable gathering. In this city, and in 
no other place, American liberty was born ! 
In this city, and in no other place, the 
American Union was born! In this city, 
and in no other place, was born that two- 
fold principle made up of liberty and union, 
one and inseparable; that principle which 
shall ever live and never die; that principle 
which is broad like the continents, deep like 
the sea, and which for perpetuity is like the 
stars fixed against the skies. 
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22 In the subjoined little speech other landmarks in 

^ the historic past of Albany are lightly touched 

upon. The occasion of these remarks was the formal 

acceptance by Mayor Thachcr of the Bi-Centennial 

Loan Exhibition. 
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HISTORY MAKING IN ANCIENT ALBANY 



Citizens, we are assembled upon historic 
ground. It was here in the second month 
of the year 1864 that the Army Relief 
Bazaar was opened. Into its coffers our 
people poured their wealth to strengthen 
and maintain the noble work instituted 
by the Sanitary Commission of the war. 
In 1856 this place witnessed a brilliant 
scene. The benevolence of a few men and 
of one woman had given Albany a watching- 
place for the stars, and the dedication of the 
Dudley Observatory was celebrated here 
with enthusiasm and with splendor. Massa- 
chusetts loaned us her Everett, and that 
gifted orator bore his audience up into the 
heavens and sustained the flight for two 
fascinated hours. 

In 1831, inaroom in yonder building, 
was born the electro-magnetic telegraph. 
When Joseph Henry rang a bell over a wire 
more than a mile in length, it was the an- 
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nouncement to commerce and to the world 
that the lightnings were harnessed and were 
ready for their use. Henry was born in 
Albany, received his education in that build- 
ing, there carried on his experiments and 
there made his discovery. Surely, we owe 
the memory of this great man a mighty 
tribute and a brave reward. 

On the 26th day of July, 1788, the State 
Convention agreed to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution. Two weeks after- 
wards our city signalized the event with the 
most imposing ceremonies ever known in 
America up to that time, and which even 
now, after the lapse of a hundred years, we 
may not hope much to surpass during our 
Bi-centennial celebration. The procession 
was an hour and a half passing a given 
point, and in it every trade, profession and 
calling was represented, while our best citi- 
zens patriotically molded themselves into 
tableaux upon moving floats. Where we 
now are was the climax of the hill, and so 
it was of their eflForts. Here the multitude 
sat down and feasted, drinking innumerable 
toasts to the compact of the States. 
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It was here, in 1689, ^^^^ Jacob Leisler's 
assumption of the governorship of New 
York was rebuked by the stubborn patriot- 
ism of the burghers and the fidelity of our 
Indian allies. Leisler sent his son-in-law, 
Milburne, with four ships and a company of 
armed soldiers to force a recognition of his 
authority and to take from us our charter, 
which was declared null and void because 
granted in the time of the second King James. 
The Mayor was shut up with a small force in 
Fort Albany, at about the point where 
St. Peter's church now stands. Milburne 
marched up to the fort and demanded ad- 
mission, which was denied him, whereupon 
he prepared to fire. Then a company of 
Mohawk Indians, encamped where we now 
are, sent word to Milburne that if he did not 
at once withdraw, they would destroy him 
and his men. The New York usurpers 
retired and our charter remained safe in its 
seal and in its integrity. 

So, I say, the spirit of historic interest 
inhabits the spot chosen for this exhibition, 
and it is our duty to recall its glories, hal- 
lowed as they are by charity, dignified by 
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benevolence, immortalized by scientific dis- 
covery, made sacred by fidelity and patriot- 
ism, and now in these latter days dedicated 
forever to the great cause of education and 
the advancement of learning. 
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2J Not the least interesting feature of the Bi-Ccnten- 
ary was the festival of the school children held 
in a mammoth tent pitched upon the Capitol park. 
A spirited competition for prizes rewarding the best 
essays on local history was the occasion of this address. 
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PATHS UNTRODDEN IN AMEWCAN 

HISTORY 

A hateful meaning has come to be attached 
to a grand sentiment, "To the victors belong 
the spoils." Not on the field of battle, not 
in predatory raids have your victories been 
won, but in that grandest of all conflicts, 
the struggle of intellect against intellect. 

Here spoils are legitimate and becoming. 
They deck the brow of him who has run 
the swiftest, who has struggled the fiercest, 
who has climbed the highest in the world 
of mind. They speak eloquently not only 
of the struggle and the contest, but they 
declare that the victories they represent are 
for the world and are dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the race. I take pleasure now in 
handing you your prizes so gallantly won. 
May they incite within you a spirit of 
emulation which shall bring you yet other 
prizes, so that trophies and honors may 
mark every upward step of your intellectual 
career. 
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And now, children of the public schools, 
having performed the pleasant duty which 
brings me here, I desire to call your atten- 
tion to the interesting path in literature into 
which some of you have entered, in the 
labor for which these prizes were a reward. 
Many a traveler has stood on historic 
ground without knowing it; has made his 
way into regions rich in importance and 
significance, yet has turned aside because of 
some obstacle, or, failing to rightly appreciate 
his vantage ground, has ceased to journey 
further on that way. History, American 
history, is the one path in the literary world 
which is little traveled and imperfectly ex- 
plored. The question will soon present 
itself to you, as you arrive at the time of 
your graduation from the schools, what will 
you do with your education, what use will 
you make of it ? Why not, let me suggest, 
continue along the road which has been 
opened to some of you in writing your 
highly interesting articles on the history of 
Albany ? Why not make the writing of 
American history your life work ? It is a 
great field. 
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History has always seemed to me some- 
what like surveying. The one is a survey 
of the earth, the other a survey of events. 
A survey may be of the highest order, like 
a geodetic survey, taking into account in 
its measurements the curvature of the earth. 
Such a survey will be absolutely correct, the 
angles will be positively straight lines and 
the lines will not lie. But this is not a 
satisfactory survey in its broadest, fullest 
sense. We want a topographical survey. 
We want to know where the valley is which 
laughs so thick with corn, where the stream 
is that comes tripping down the hillside. 
We want to know where the mountains are, 
where Marathon is, where the sea is. We 
want to know that the mountains look on 
Marathon and that Marathon looks on the 
sea. Straight lines will not do. We must 
have a map filled in between the lines. 

It is so with history; the straight lines 
there are the records of the annalist, the 
marks of the chronologist, the bare outlines 
of the narration of past events. The prov- 
ince of the historian is to take these annals 
and show the relation between events, the 
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condition under which they happen, the 
source whence they have their spring, and to 
institute a philosophical inquiry concerning 
the great future into which they have thrown 
their influence, and whither they are drawing 
by mysterious cords the present day and 
hour. 

In American history the angles are not 
complete, the lines are not straight, the map 
is not yet filled in. What a grand field is 
here for the ambition of the student ! 
Perhaps behind some modest but deter- 
mined face, perhaps back of some eager and 
piercing eyes, to-day lost in the sea of faces 
that are turned upward at mine, is working 
the cunning machinery of the brain which 
will one day write the history of America 
and win for some one here and for our old 
Dutch city an immortal crown of honor, 
fame and glory. 



$ 
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2J There are no prouder memories of loyal and heroic 
patriotism in the great Rebellion than those which 
are called up at the mention of '^ Ellsworth's Regi- 
ment," as the gallant Forty- fourth New York Volun- 
teers was and is yet familiarly known. 

When the Regiment marched down State street hill 
in the city of Albany on August lo, 1861, there were 
in line ten hundred and sixty picked men. In October, 
1 864, the Regiment was mustered out of service in the 
same city which had looked upon the bravery of its 
departure for the front. Less than two hundred men 
responded to the roll call. The annals of the war 
hardly afford a parallel to this. 

The late George H. Thacher was mayor of Albany 
when Ellsworth's Regiment entered upon its devoted 
service. By an interesting coincidence his son, John 
Boyd Thacher, was mayor when on August 10, 1886, 
the twenty-fifth reunion, or silver anniversary, of the 
veteran survivors was held in the Capital City. 

The foregoing remarks sufficiently explain the last 
in this volume of ** Little Speeches." 
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ELLSWORTWS ZOUAVES — 
A HERO REGIMENT 



Soldiers of the Forty-fourth, you are 
welcome to Albany. The people's regi- 
ment had its beginning here, and it is fitting 
that its birth-place to-night give it a hearty 
and fervent greeting. It was the custom 
in the days of old, when a city would do 
supreme honor to a victorious army return- 
ing from the war, to make a breach in its 
walls in order that the conquerors might 
not be compelled to enter by so mean a 
way as the city's gates. 

There are no walls about our city or 
about our hearts to-night, and if there were 
we would tear them all down before we 
would have you enter by the ordinary gate- 
way of common courtesy and cheap civility. 
The philosopher calls the military attitude 
of the soul heroism; and for ourselves, when 
we remember your heroism, when we recall 
what you have done for your country, what 
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sacrifices you have performed, we can truly 
say that the memorial, the reminiscent atti- 
tude of our souls is gratitude. We can pay 
you no honors which you have not richly 
deserved. We can recite no words of com- 
mendation which can more than feebly 
express your merits. Every distinction 
and dignity and honor we can confer upon 
you will only be carried to the payment 
side of an account which can never be dis- 
charged, and credited to an obligation which 
can never be satisfied. 

Soldiers, there is a magic circle drawn 
about your camp fire to-night, in which we 
who are not of you can take no part, and 
into which we cannot hope to penetrate. It 
belongs to you alone. Gathered about this 
charmed centre you will repeat the story of 
your warrior life, and live over again the 
hopes and dreads, the joys and sufferings of 
days when men fought together and our 
land was black with battles. You will climb 
again the empty earth-works at Centreville; 
you will help again to garrison the fort at 
Yorktown ; you will stand once more in the 
open field at Hanover Court House — the 
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target for hidden foes ; you will again charge 
the enemy at Malvern Hill with a brilliancy 
and a bravery never surpassed; you will 
speak of Antietam, of Fredericksburg, of 
Gettysburg; you will fight again at Rappa- 
hannock Station, at Laurel Hill, at Peters- 
burg. 

These are your memories. May they 
ever be sacred to you. And, as you revisit 
the fields, what will you say of them 
who were with you there, but who now 
dwell in the habitations of the dead — 
Chapin, and Larrabee, and Rice, and Grif- 
fin, and the others? They are gone, but 
you remember them. And of the living — 
some with you to-night — who have won 
fame? You will cheer them as you 
speak their names. Colonel Conner, and 
Colonel Weber, and General Dan. Butter- 
field, and the other heroes; and that leader 
of the Fifth Corps, that soldier of the 
strange career, whose fate it has been to 
fight his greatest battles long years after the 
war was ended. 

Soldiers, I can touch the magic circle of 
your memories at but a single point. One 
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day in October, 1861, I, a lad just turned 
of fourteen and home for a few days from 
boarding school, knowing that an interest- 
ing scene was about to take place, stationed 
myself on State street, near Chapel. Soon 
there came marching down that broad thor- 
oughfare, made for splendid military move- 
ments, a noble regiment of one thousand 
and sixty-one men. They marched with 
that step which made them worthy to bear 
the name of Ellsworth, and with that pre- 
cision of movement which was destined to 
make them famous in their division and in 
their corps. Arriving in front of where I 
had found a station they halted, and the 
chief magistrate of the city, receiving from 
Mrs. Erastus Corning the beautiful flag 
which became your first colors, handed it to 
your colonel with these words and with the 
solemnity of a parting injunction : 

" Colonel, Mrs. Corning desires me to 
say to you that this flag, which she now 
confides to your protection, is the emblem 
of every blessing, religious and political, 
that man can enjoy. She bids you preserve 
it forever from the traitor's touch and suflFer 
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no coward's hand to trail it in the dust. 
Soldiers, God speed you ! Farewell ! " 

And then the drums beat, the flags waved, 
the bayonets glistened in the sunlight and 
your regiment, the gallant Forty-fourth, 
marched away to battle and to glory. It 
was the duty of my father, on that day so 
long ago, to say to you in parting : " Sol- 
diers, God speed you. Farewell ! " After 
almost five and twenty years it is my privi- 
lege, on the occasion of this reunion, to say 
to you from my heart and for all our peo- 
ple : Soldiers, God bless you. Welcome ! 
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